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In yielding to the solicitations of the Society, before whom the following 
address was delivered, to submit a copy for the press, the author regrets, 
that in the short period allotted for its preparation, he was unable to render it 
more worthy of their notice. He indulges the hope, that it may be read 
with the same candour with which it was heard, and will be gratified, should 
its publication be instrumental in promoting the important objects of their 
association. 

Randolph, (Mass.) Jan. 10, 1820. 



ADDRESS, &c. 



Nearly allied to the emotions experienced on 
visiting the scenes of infancy and early childhood, are 
those which we feel, when, after a long absence, we are 
permitted to re-enter those consecrated bowers, where we 
have been instructed in the first principles of academical 
and professional science. Every object we behold re- 
minds us of that interesting period, when, undisturbed 
with the perplexities of active life, our minds were filled 
with the most pleasing anticipations. The world appear- 
ed attractive as the garden of Eden ; and whatever was 
then wanting to consummate our felicity, we fondly imag- 
ined would be supplied, whenever, released from our 
confinement, we should be permitted to approach, and 
taste its delightful fruits. Alas, too soon we found our 
expectations were but airy dreams ; that every human 
pleasure has its alloy ; — that disappointment is so com- 
mon as to occasion no surprise ; and that the happiness 
of the present world, at best, is but partial and incomplete. 
Still we love to linger about these fairy regions ; and, 
when we meet with our former associates, to revert to those 
halcyon days which will no more return ; — to hear a re- 
cital of events which have since transpired ; to learn the 
success which has crowned the exertions of riper years, 
and to listen to the deductions of a larger experience, and 
more matured judgment. These feelings, in a measure 
common to all who have been associated in similar pur- 
suits, exist in a high degree, among the members of the 
medical faculty ; who, from the nature of their employ- 



ments, are seldom indulged with the privilege of leaving 
the narrow sphere of their professional labours, to enjoy 
the luxury of social intercourse with their former friends 
and companions. 

Permit me, gentlemen, in this connexion, to congratu- 
late you on the flourishing state of the medical institution 
in this place ; and especially, on the recent formation of 
a society from among its members, eminently calculated 
not only to be useful during the period of preparatory 
education, but annually to enkindle some of the best feel- 
ings of the heart ; and to strengthen that bond of union, 
which ought ever to exist among brethren of the same 
profession. 

Although fully aware that your honours might in one 
instance have been more advantageously conferred, yet 
grateful for the privilege of being admitted a member of 
your respected society, and unwilling to withhold any 
effort, however feeble, which may have the most remote 
tendency to promote its interests ; I have ventured, in 
compliance with your request, to appear before you on 
the present interesting occasion. Allow me to hope for 
your candour, while I attempt to suggest a few thoughts 
on some of those leading qualifications which confer re- 
spectability on the medical practitioner. 

The highest point of professional eminence can be at- 
tained but by few of the numerous competitors who aspire 
to it. Uncommon natural talents, the influence of pow- 
erful names, and many fortuitous circumstances, are ab- 
solutely necessary to insure it. Nor when critically ex- 
amined, is it an object so much to be desired, as, at the 
first view, we are disposed to imagine. It resembles the 
summit of some lofty mountain, whjch at a distance pre- 
sents to the traveller a most inviting prospect ; but which 
seems to recede as he advances ; and if after great labor 
he is able to gain its steep and rugged ascent, the glitter- 
ing surface which so beautifully reflected the sun beams, 
proves to be "a dreary pile of naked" barren u rocks." 
it is in the fertile plains which spread beneath him, which 



he had passed almost unnoticed, that he would choose to 
establish his permanent residence. 

In the profession of medicine, a bold adventurer occa- 
sionally attains a momentary elevation, by publishing an 
extravagant theory of diseases, or some infallible cathol- 
icon ; newspapers and journals lend him their ephemeral 
assistance ; he receives one blast from the trump of fame; 
and his name, and his discoveries, sink into everlasting- 
oblivion. Bat, it is the calm and patient observer of na- 
ture ; to him, who, while he freely communicates his 
knowledge, is himself willing to be taught ; to him, who, 
above every other consideration, strives to be useful; 
that our art is indebted for its principal improvements. 
If he moves in a track less brilliant than the former, the 
light which attends it is more clear and permanent, and 
the course less liable to variations and obliquities. 

Respectability, if not eminence, in his profession, is 
attainable by every individual of ordinary capacity, who 
will adopt and steadily pursue the proper measures of 
acquiring it. It is not to be attained, however, without 
great labor, and the most persevering industry. Every 
hour should have its appropriate employment, and every 
employment its hour. No time can be spared for dissi- 
pation or idle amusements. The very moments of nec- 
essary relaxation from study and attendance on the sick, 
should be devoted to pursuits connected with his princi- 
pal object. The physician should possess a philosoph- 
ical and inquisitive mind. He should be able to derive 
instruction from the most common events, and appropriate 
to his own purpose every hint, which has the remotest 
connexion with his pursuits. Let him adopt the princi- 
ple of Dr. Rush, which he used so often to inculcate on 
his pupils, and learn " to look down as well as up for 
knowledge." Let him reflect that no person is so igno- 
rant, that he may not teach something even to the wisest 
juian : and that no fact in relation to medicine is so unim- 
portant, that it may not possibly shed at least a gleam oi 
light on some obscure part, of physical science. 



The physician, who would discharge his duties with 
satisfaction to himself or benefit to his employers, should 
cherish an ardent love of his profession. 

If, when he first enters the anatomical theatre, and 
witnesses a demonstration of the wonderful mechanism of 
the eye and the ear ; when the encephalon is lifted from 
its basis, and he examines the curious arrangement of the 
nerves ; when he contemplates the singular provisions by 
which the brain is supplied with blood, and the manner in 
which it is retarded until the design of its reception has 
been accomplished, he feels no unusual emotions ; — if he 
can behold the sufferings of his fellow men without an irre- 
sistible desire to relieve them ; or if his sympathies are too 
weak to prompt him to instantaneous and efficient action ; 
how much time soever he may have wasted, or whatever 
diplomas he may have received, he is unworthy of the 
name he has falsely assumed, and can by no means be 
acknowledged as a genuine disciple of Hippocrates. On 
the other hand, if his mind is filled with ecstasy, as the 
various organs of the human body are unfolded to his 
view ; if he reflects on their diversified functions with in- 
creasing gratification and delight ; if he can feel the sor- 
rows of those who are in affliction, and needs no other 
stimulus to exertion, than to be informed that his fellow 
beings are in distress and require his assistance ; he pos- 
sesses the first qualification of a physician ; and will 
early gain the affections and esteem of those, who are so 
fortunate as to be situated within the sphere of his 
benevolence. 

Another important qualification for successful practice, 
is a systematical education. 

I will not deny, that some men of great diligence, and 
uncommon powers of mind, have been the instruments of 
much good to society, independently of this advantage: 
if so, they have constituted rare exceptions to a rule of very 
general application ; and, so far as my observations have 
extended, they have in the most pathetic terms lamented 



this misfortune of their early lives, on account of the dif- 
ficulties and uncertainties to which it has constantly sub- 
jected them. 

It is an ancient maxim, but not on that account, less 
worthy of regard, that " the man who taught himself 
physic had a fool for his master." What shall we 
say then of those pretended physicians, who deny the ne- 
cessity of regular preparation, as a qualification for prac- 
tice ; and undertake in a few months to communicate to 
their pupils all the information which is requisite to fill 
one of the most important stations in society? The study 
of anatomy, the very basis on which the column of medical 
science is supported, cannot possibly be pursued to ad- 
vantage in private. The number and variety of prepara- 
tions, both recent and dry, the drawings, models, and 
imitations, which are necessary to a luminous demon- 
stration of the diversified organs of the human body, must 
be obtained at an expense far exceeding the means of 
ordinary practitioners. 

In addition to this, it is an absurdity for any individual 
to attempt to teach all the branches of a medical education. 
The time and attention requisite to acquire an accurate and 
profound knowledge of any one department of the healing 
art, necessarily precludes the possibilityof any thing more 
than a general acquaintance with the rest. Hence, the 
necessity of medical institutions, in which the labors are 
divided, and the different professors, by devoting their at- 
tention to a single department, are enabled to understand 
it more perfectly, and to teacli it more accurately, than 
would be possible, if their minds were distracted with a 
great variety of objects. 

The establishment of medical schools in our own coun- 
try has been followed by the most salutary effects, and 
no doubt thousands of valuable lives are annually pre- 
served in consequence of the more general diffusion of 
medical information which they have occasioned. We 
have to lament however that their importance to the com- 



munity does not as yet appear to be duly appreciated by 
the public at large ; yet we trust the time is not far dis- 
tant, when they will be more liberally endowed, and when 
many existing prejudices, especially against the prose- 
cution of anatomical inquiries, will be eradicated. 

I have heard of a recent instance, in which the inhab- 
itants of a town voted in a public meeting that they 
would not employ a physician or surgeon who had ever 
assisted in the dissection of a human body. A mode of 
procedure, the very reverse of this, would have discov- 
ered more enlightened and liberal views. Is the pres- 
ervation of human life of so little consequence, that it 
shall be confided to the discretion of men who are igno- 
rant even of the very mechanism which they undertake 
to rectify? Is it necessary, that seven years should be 
employed in acquiring any common trade, and is less 
time requisite, to obtain a professional, than a mechan- 
ical education ? How long will medical coblers retain 
their place in the public estimation, and as if death were 
too tardy in its operations, continue to destroy more 
lives than all the wars which have deluged the world in 
blood? 

A thorough knowledge of anatomy is an indispensa- 
ble constituent of a medical education ; and it is to be 
acquired not by dreaming over a few musty and anti- 
quated books, nor by an occasional glance at an artifi- 
cial skeleton ; but by diligent and persevering study of 
the best anatomical authors, and by frequent and care- 
ful examinations of the various organs of which the sys- 
tem is composed, not only as presented in a natural 
state, but as more clearly unfolded on dissection. Dis- 
tinct and consistent physiological and pathological views, 
founded on the basis of anatomy, are highly important 
to the physician; inasmuch as they afford the only 
means by which, in examining diseases, he is able to 
arrive at a certain and accurate diagnosis ; to under- 
stand the nature of irregular and disordered action, and 
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the causes and effects of the several organic lesions. A 
competent acquaintance with the general principles of 
chemical science is necessary, not only to explain ma- 
ny of the phenomena of disease, but to direct to a prop- 
er preparation and application of remedies. A former 
professor in this institution, used to relate an anecdote 
of a physician, who in a certain instance had directed 
an issue for one of his patients, and on these occasions 
usually employed the sulphuric acid or caustic potass 
indifferently : finding on examination that he was not 
supplied with either article in sufficient quantity, and 
being a man of expedients, he luckily bethought himself 
that he could effect his purpose by combining together 
the small parcels which he possessed of each ; and was 
much perplexed, to account for that peculiarity of skin 
which so completely resisted the application, that, not 
only, no pain was experienced, but not the slightest red- 
ness, or other sensible effect, could be perceived. It is 
so important, that every person who undertakes the 
management of diseases should be correctly instructed 
in the art, that no physician ought ever to admit a stu- 
dent into his office, without a previous engagement on 
his part, to attend at least two courses of lectures in 
some respectable medical institution, and at the close of 
his pupilage, to present himself for examination and li- 
cense to some regularly constituted board of censors. 

It is for want of information, as well as to magnify 
their superabundant skill, and, in unsuccessful cases, to 
shield themselves from merited disgrace and contempt, 
that some physicians represent their patients as labor- 
ing under such extraordinary complications of disease. 
It is from similar causes that we so often hear of what 
no man ever saw, two or three fevers in action at the 
same time in the same individual. Hence simple tu- 
mors are magnified into cancers, the profession of med- 
icine is shrouded in impenetrable darkness, and the 
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treatment of diseases is exceeded in absurdity only by 
the theories which are framed to explain them. 

Having incidentally alluded to the subject of quackery, 
it may not be wholly foreign to our subject, to enumerate 
some of the arts by which certain self-styled physicians 
contrive to obtain reputation and business without the 
formalities of a preparatory education, such as has been 
recommended. This they effect, by assuming a magisterial 
and mystical air on all occasions ; by representing trivial 
diseases as of a most dangerous and alarming nature ; by 
giving them false names, especially such as are usually 
understood to designate complaints which are fatal ; by 
coining new names on particular emergencies, with an 
explanatory term denoting the utmost danger ; by de- 
nouncing medicines of established efficacy, especially 
opium and mercury ; by refusing to meet in consultation 
with physicians of acknowledged skill and reputation, 
thereby asserting their own superiority ; by a shew of 
immense business, especially on public days, and on the 
Sabbath in time of service ; by pretended changes of po- 
litical or religious sentiments as may best promote their 
purposes ; and above all by relating, in every company, 
the histories of diseases they have never seen, and of 
cures they have never performed. The suppression of 
quackery in all its forms, whether in the vender of nos- 
trums and patent medicines, or in those who claim to be 
acknowledged as regular physicians, is "a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished :" and it can be accomplish- 
ed most certainly, not indeed by laws denouncing it in 
penalties which are seldom inflicted, but by diffusing in- 
formation extensively among all classes of the commu- 
nity, especially the members of our profession ; by the 
establishment and liberal support of medical schools ; 
by the formation of societies to promote these specific 
objects, into which no persons indulging quackish pro- 
pensities ought ever to find admittance, and from which. 
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if admitted, they ought, on conviction, to be immediately 
expelled. 

I return from this partial digression to consider some 
of those qualifications, which are especially important to 
the physician, not only during the interesting period of 
his preparatory studies, but after he engages in business. 
Among these, one of the most essential is indefatigable 
diligence. 

It is worthy of remark, that this qualification, which is 
within the power of every individual, supplies the place 
of superior genius, the assistance of friends, the means 
of visiting foreign countries, and the thousand accident- 
al props, to the want of which, negligence imputes its 
ill success. The biographer of the late lamented Rush, 
a name which adds lustre to our national escutcheon, — 
declares, that during the six years which he spent in 
preparatory studies, he was absent from his business but 
two days ; and those of you, gentlemen, who were priv- 
ileged to enjoy his friendship, and hear his instructions, 
know how faithfully he discharged all his duties, not 
only to his numerous pupils and patients, but redeemed 
time to devote his superior talents to the promotion of 
every benevolent enterprise, and frequently to enliven 
the social circle, of which he was ever the principal or- 
nament and delight. The temptations to indolence and 
neglect of study are very strong in the first years of busi- 
ness. Many young men of respectable talents and ac- 
quirements commence well ; but finding less encourage- 
ment than they had anticipated, and perhaps feeling a 
degree of disgust on noticing the deference which is paid 
to the opinions of men who are manifestly entitled to no 
consideration, they at length begin to imagine that all 
their efforts have been useless, that public favour is so 
often misplaced, as to render it unworthy of their solici- 
tude ; too often they become dissipated in their habits, 
or should they escape this fatal delusion, they gradu 
ally lose their taste for an employment which affords 
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them so trifling an emolument, and becoming immersed 
in other cares, seem to forget the high responsibilities 
which devolve upon them. Before yielding to discour- 
agement, or allowing themselves in practices which will 
forever destroy their usefulness, let them read the lives 
of any of the distinguished physicians of former times, 
and they will find that their reputation commenced with 
small beginnings ; that they toiled long and arduously, 
before their characters were known or their merits ac- 
knowledged. Let them learn to disregard popular clam- 
or ; let them seek especially the good opinion of the wise 
and respectable ; let them investigate every disease, 
however trifling, with the most scrupulous accuracy ; let 
them pay the strictest attention to every call, however 
poor or abandoned the applicant ; and let them by all 
their conduct make it manifest that they feel a real in- 
terest in the welfare of their patients ; that they do not 
exercise their professional duties as a trade, but that 
their first and principal object is to alleviate distress ; and 
however they may at first be opposed, neglected, or des- 
pised by those who do not wish them to succeed, they 
will soon be known, and respected ; opposition will 
gradually cease : a path will open before them : appli- 
cations for advice will become daily more frequent ; and 
they will at length obtain the satisfaction of doing much 
good, and the blessings of the widow, the orphan? and 
the stranger will be pronounced upon them. For a mo- 
ment, gentlemen, contrast the character of such a man 
with that of him, who, too indolent to acquire an accu- 
rate knowledge of his profession, avoids all intercourse 
with men of science, lest his ignorance should be dis- 
covered ; and thus depriving himself of one of the most 
effectual means of obtaining knowledge, seeks the com- 
pany of the idle and abandoned ; gradually he becomes 
the inmate of the bar room and the tippling shop : — his 
practice in all difficult cases must of course be inefficient 
and unsuccessful : he soon acquires from his associates. 
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habits of vulgarity and incipient intemperance. Too 
late he perceives his errors, and, believing it impossible 
to retrieve them, partakes more freely of the poisonous 
draught, fatal as that which distils from the Upas tree, 
and dies the victim of folly and disgrace. 

Nearly allied to the qualification last described, and 
indeed a powerful incentive to its exercise, is sympathy 
with the sick. 

" Sympathy depends upon the state of others, and one 
of its chief uses is to excite an active interest in favor of 
the distressed, the mind of the spectators taking on near- 
ly the same action with those of the sufferers, and dispos- 
ing them to give relief or consolation ; it is therefore one 
of the first of the social feelings."* It is this qualifica- 
tion, the twin sister of benevolence, which, more than 
any other, produces that strong and permanent attach- 
ment which unites a physician to his patients ; which 
conciliates their affections and secures their confidence, 
and which alone can dispose and prepare him to meet 
their almost unceasing claims upon his patience and 
fortitude. 

In his intercourse with his patients, the physician 
should be easy of access, dignified but unassuming in his 
manners, and not disposed to take offence on trifling 
provocations. He should be able to sit quietly, and hear 
the reiterated complaints of those who have been long ill, 
in connexion with the thousand circumstances of time and 
place, which are wholly uninteresting to him. Patients, 
especially with certain nervous complaints,choose to relate 
their story in their own way, and it gratifies them exceed- 
ingly to meet with a physician who is willing to enter 
into all the minutiae of their cases. It is not prudent in 
a young physician to offend them ; for as they have gen- 
erally exhausted the patience of all the practitioners in their 
neighborhood, they are his first applicants for advice ; 
and they do not fail to compensate him amply for all bis 

'' J, Hunter. 
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attention, by extolling his merits, and recommending him 
to every individual they meet with. 

There are other qualifications, which would time per- 
mit, it might be proper and interesting on this occasion to 
describe ; such as a talent of accurate and discriminating 
observation ; habits of uniform and universal temperance ; 
decision of character founded on strength and maturity 
of judgment; kindness to the poor, and many others, 
which, like the drapery attached to a finished painting, 
illustrate the principal figure, and display it to the best 
advantage ; but, I fear to trespass longer on your pa- 
tience, and must therefore bring these hasty sketches to 
a conclusion, after having mentioned one other qualifica- 
tion, which, although last, and perhaps the most uncom- 
mon, is by far the most important of any which has been 
described. It will doubtless be understood, that I refer 
to a firm and unwavering belief in the truths of divine 
revelation. By this is intended not a simple assent of 
the understanding, but an operative principle affecting 
the heart, and manifesting itself in the life and conduct. 

Let the physician, in other respects, be ever so well 
prepared to discharge the duties of his office, yet if de- 
ficient in this, his religious patients will often have occa- 
sion to lament with tears of affection, " one thing thou 
lackest." His connexions with society are so numerous, 
his conduct so constantly and minutely inspected, and 
his influence so extensive, that he needs some higher 
principle than human philosophy can supply, to enable 
him faithfully and punctually to fulfil those various obli- 
gations which rest upon him. Next to the minister of 
religion, he has it in his power to promote the spiritual 
interests of those with whom he is connected more effect- 
ually, than any individual in the community. Indeed, 
in some instances, his opportunities are more favorable 
than those of the regular attendant on the altar ; for he 
can penetrate where no clergyman is ever admitted : Jip 
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can select the most eligible moment for conveying in- 
struction, and bears some resemblance to a religious tract, 
the effect of which, although unseen, is not on that ac- 
count the less surprising or beneficial. How often is the 
physician called to witness cases of deep despondency 
bordering on derangement, arising from improper views 
of the character of the Deity ; how often does his sym- 
pathetic eye penetrate beyond the thin veil of the slight 
bodily complaints for which he is requested to prescribe, 
to mental disquietude and harassing fears, which his 
patient wants confidence to communicate ; — and how de- 
lightful on such occasions to assume the office of a Christ- 
ian friend, to pour balm into his wounds, and to bring 
before him those consolations, with which the world is 
unacquainted. 

Some of you, gentlemen, have often witnessed the suc- 
cess with which such exertions have been crowned, and 
have found that they have been productive of effects^ 
which coiild not have been expected from the adminis- 
tration of any article \vhich the materia medica affords. 
Not unfrequently, the physician finds himself unsuc- 
cessful after his most anxious and well directed efforts, 
and endures the painful mortification of beholding the 
disease advance with a sure and steady progress towards 
a fatal termin ation. When duty requires him to disclose 
the truth, and to anticipate the awful result, how consol- 
ing to the patient and his friends, if he is able to com- 
mend him to that great Physician, whose skill is never 
baffled, and to direct him to that fountain, whose waters 
can wash away the deepest infections. 

In other instances, his own reputation, which, next to 
the awards of an approving conscience and the approba- 
tion of his final Judge, he values above every other con- 
sideration, is furiously attacked by the envenomed tongue 
of slander : the very catastrophe which he deplores, and 
which no human skill could have averted, is imputed to 
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his ignorance or rashness ; and he is virtually held up to 
public abhorrence and detestation, as the cause of the 
distress which he so sincerely deprecates. Then, if not 
before, will he realize the necessity of some principle to 
sustain him under the pressure of his accumulated trials, 
and to raise him above the smiles or frowns of those, who 
are wholly incompetent to appreciate the feelings which 
agitate the inmost recesses of his heart. 

In one word, religious principle lies at the foundation 
of all true excellence in the profession of medicine. It 
furnishes the physician with the purest motives for the 
regulation of his conduct ; it affords his patients the best 
pledge that he will be faithful in the discharge of his du- 
ties ; it produces that calmness and equanimity, which is 
necessary to enable him to submit with cheerfulness to 
those various privations to which he is hourly exposed ; 
it occasions resignation and serenity under every trial ; 
and, as he approaches the termination of his labors, it 
buoys him on the wings of faith and hope, and opens to 
his delighted prospect all the rewards and enjoyments of 
the heavenly world. 
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